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spirit was so high that she is believed to have
thought seriously of becoming her own commander-
in-chief, and her resources grew greater with every
year of peace.

Frederick's task of holding what he had so lightly
seized in 1740 therefore grew no less difficult as time
went on. He had good reason for remaining con-
stant to the principle which he professed at Dresden:
" I would not henceforth attack a cat, except to de-
fend myself." His policy, as he wrote in his Testa-
ment of 1752, was to maintain peace as long as
might be possible without lowering the dignity of
Prussia. " We have drawn upon ourselves the envy
of Europe by the acquisition of Silesia/' he confessed.
" It has put all our neighbours on the alert; there is
none who does not distrust us." The ink of the
Treaty of Dresden was hardly dry ere new plans
were mooted to blot it out, The attitude of Russia
towards the victor was menacing, that of Poland
defiant, and it was easy to see that Austria and
Saxony had an understanding with the Northern
Powers which boded him no good.

Frederick was, however, no longer a novice in
diplomacy and he knew his own mind. Evading all
efforts to tempt him back into the whirlpool of war,
he watched its successive phases till the Peace of
1748. He saw the Queen turn her energies to Italy,
while the Sea Powers, who could not maintain
themselves in the Netherlands without her aid,
hired troops in the only market open to them and
brought 35,000 Russians to the Rhine. But the
value of this new factor in the politics of Western